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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  PIONEER  MOTHER— 
A  CENTURY  SINCE 


Nancy  Hanks  of  Undistinguished  Families;  a  genealog- 
ical, biographical  and  historical  study  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Adin  Baber.  Index.  Thick 
quarto,  carefully  and  clearly  printed  in  mimeograph  on 
heavy  paper,  nearly  400  pages,  strongly  bound  in  blue 
buckram.  Kansas,  Illinois,  i960.  $25.00  net. 

Privately  printed  in  a  small  edition  of  250  copies  for  sale,  and  the 
stencils  destroyed. 

This  is  a  tremendous  work  involving  twelve  years  of  careful  research. 
Just  100  years  ago  the  name  ot  Nancy  Hanks  became  known,  and  now  for 
the  historian,  the  Lincoln  scholar,  the  librarian  and  followers  of  the 
Lincoln  tradition,  an  exhaustive  work  has  been  made  available  on  the 
family  of  this  great  American  pioneer  woman. 

The  writings  of  Herndon  and  Weik  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  the  Hanks 
family  are  now  unconvincing  in  the  light  of  this  new,  impressive  evidence. 
Similarly,  the  conclusions  based  on  the  researches  of  Barton,  while  valu- 
able for  the  facts  he  found,  must  now  be  re-examined. 

This  masterful  study  traces  the  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his 
mother's  side,  compiling  the  known  family  traditions  and  supplying  little- 
known  connections  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Here  are  revealed  for 
the  first  time  the  many  Nancys,  including  "the  first,"  "of  Luke,"  "of 
William,"  "of  the  Berry  family,"  and  others.  Herein  is  recorded  the 
Hanks'  immigration,  with  an  extensive  chapter  on  the  Hanks  men  of 
Virginia  and  the  three  possible  candidates  as  the  father  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Baber's  exhaustive  evidence  semes  to  point  to  one  of  these 
three. 

".  .  .  Adin  Baber's  paternal  grandmother  was  a  Hanks.  This  compilation  is 
the  worthy  fruit  of  many  years  of  patient  digging  and  collecting.  Correspondence 
with  scores  of  Hankses  has  brought  to  light  a  wealth  of  family  traditions,  which 
the  author  has  recorded  and  where  possible,  has  cross-checked.  Family  Bible 
entries,  courthouse  records  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  other  states 
— probate  records,  will  books,  deed  books,  tax  lists,  census  reports,  birth  and  death 
records,  marriage  registers — all  have  been  patiently  and  carefully  examined. 
Baber  has  used  manuscript  collections  such  as  the  Barton  papers  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  files  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  at  Fort  Wayne,  the 
Herndon-Weik  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  his  own  "Baber  Papers," 
accumulated  over  the  years.  He  has  made  use  of  the  published  material  bearing  on 
his  search,  with  credit  carefully  noted  to  Barton,  Warren,  McMurtry  and  others. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  the  "non-Hanks"  reader  is  the  unearthing  of  a  fourth  set 
of  parents  for  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock,  Louis  A. 
Warren  and  William  E.  Barton  have  each  assigned  parents  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  with 
persuasive,  if  not  altogether  convincing  evidence.  Adin  Baber's  candidates  for  the 
honor  appear  to  have  the  strongest  case.  .  ." — Charles  H.  Coleman,  Head,  History 
Department,  Eastern  Illinois  University. 


THE  ARTHUR  H.  CLARK  CO. 
Glendale,  California 


THE  HANKS  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA  -  1963 


E.  KAY  HANKS,  President 
20101  Glen  Brae  Drive 
Saratoga,  California 

E.  WAYNE  HANKS,  Vice  President 
300  South  2nd  West 
Tooele,  Utah 

ILENE  HANKS  KINGSBURY,  Vice  President 
1656  Emerson  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DOUGLAS  HANKS,  Work  Director 
1  169  South  3rd  East 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

TETON  HANKS  JACKAAAN,  Secty-Treas, 
258  North  2nd  East 
Provo,  Utah 


The  Image  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  before  the  Hanks  Clan  as  an  ensign  of  greatness.  His 
life's  work  was  dedicated  to  courage,  loyalty,  honesty  and  integrity.  Each  descendant  of  the  Hanks 
Brotherhood  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother,  descended  through 
the  same  blood  lines  as  they  have  descended.  This  fact  gives  one  a  sense  of  pride  of  course,  but  it 
is  not  a  base  upon  which  to  rest  in  building  individual  character.  It  does,  however,  furnish  a  worthy 
goal  for  one's  achievements. 


Special  Notice 

The  Hanks  reunion  will  he  held  in  the  8th  Ward  Recreation  Hall,  corner  of  3rd  East  and 
5th  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  6,  1963  at  2  P.M.  A  warm  handshake  tvill  do  you  good 
— a  cheery  hello  will  do  you  better,  and  getting  acquainted  luill  make  all  of  us  feel  like  million- 
aires. Come  on,  let's  feel  rich!  Alva  Parry,  manager  of  Deseret  Book  Store,  is  going  to  tell  us 
about  his  grandfather,  Sidney  Alvarus  Hanks,  the  missionary  who  converted  not  only 
Ephraim  K.  Hanks  but  also  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Tahitian  group,  includ- 
ing the  King  arid  Queen. 

We  invite  those  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  remiion,  as  well  as  those  who  do  attend,, 
to  make  a  $1  or  more  donation  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  printing  and  postage. 

We  will  see  you  at  the  reunion! 

E.  Kay  Hanks,  President 

Teton  Hanks  Jackman,  Secretary 


The  Hanks  History 


The  foUotving  is  reprinted  from  a  small  book  "Nancy  Hanks" 
printed  in  1899,  written  by  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock. 

A  BEGINNING  .  .  . 

"All  the  branches  of  the  Hanks  family  throughout  Eng- 
land and  America  seem  to  have  come  from  the  beautiful 
old  town  of  Malmsbury  in  Wiltshire,  it  was  not  far  from 
Malmsbury  in  Edington,  Wiltshire,  that  in  878  Alfred  the 
Great  defeated  the  Danes,  who  had  overrun  the  whole  King- 
dom of  the  west  Saxons.  All  the  Malmsbury  men  who  fought 
in  this  battle  under  Alfred  the  Great  were  rewarded  with 
certain  tracts  of  land,  which  are  still  held  by  the  descendants 
of  these  old  families.  Among  these  so  called  "commoners," 
each  of  whom  had  five  hundred  acres,  were  two  brothers 
by  the  name  of  -Hankes,  whose  descendants  still  hold  the 
"Commoners"  rights  in  Malmsbury,  King  Athelstan,  the 
Grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  having  given  them  one 
charter.  King  John  another  later  on  and  so  on. 

This  ancient  town  of  Malmsbury  is  96  miles  from  London. 
The  celebrated  "Foss  road,"  one  of  the  four  great  military 
roads  which  the  Romans  constructed,  runs  near  Malmsbury, 
through  Cirencester,  Stow,  and  other  cities  up  to  London 
and  York,  and  into  the  far  north  to  Scotland.  Malmsbury  is 
also  near  the  marvelous  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  built,  it  is  be- 
lieved, ages  ago  by  those  ancient  Egyptians  who  built  the 
Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids.  As  the  word  H[ank]s  itself  is  an 
Egvptian  word  meaning  Soul,  it  is  believed  that  this  family 
had  li\'ed  in  Malmsbury  for  long  ages. 

They  were  a  clannish  race,  and  for  centuries  it  is  said 
many  of  them  never  left  their  native  home.  It  is  recorded 
that  one  of  the  Hanks  family  was  at  one  time  shot  by  the 
other  members  of  the  family  because  he  had  ventured  to 
leave  his  native  home,  and  they  feared  he  would  mix  the 
breed.  This  was  nearlv  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  King 
Athelstan's  time,  when  they  considered  it  an  absolute  crime 
to  "sleep  out  of  town." 

It  was  along  the  old  Roman  Foss  road  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Hanks  family  traveled  when  they  first  left  their 
native  heath.  As  far  as  the  English  records  have  been  com- 
pleted the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned  concerning 
this  removal;  About  1550  Thomas  Hanks  moved  from 
Malmsburv,  with  his  brother  George  and  sister  Ann,  and 
settled  in  Stow  on  the  Wold.  Here  he  married  and  had  three 
children,  Henry,  Marie  and  Thomas  Jr.  Thomas  Jr.  also 
married  and  had  four  children,  Grace,  Mary,  Thomas  3rd, 
and  Edmimd.  Thomas  the  3rd  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
soldier  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  also  had  four  children- 
John,  Joseph,  Thomas  4th,  and  William.  Joseph  moved 
from  Stow  to  Donington,  and  had,  it  is  believed,  five  chil- 
dren—Renjamin,  William,  Stephen,  Hester,  and  Mary,  one  of 
whom,  with  his  wife  Abigail,  came  to  America,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  thev  sailed  with  their  friends  Richard  and  Cath- 
rine  White,  who,  as  their  old  record  book  states,  "Came 
from  London,  Oct.  17th.  1699,"  and  landed  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  This  Renjamin  Hanks  was  the  great  grandfather  of 
Nancv  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth 
president  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  old  deeds  in  Plvmouth,  we  find  that 
Renjamin  first  settled  in  Pembroke,  Plymouth  County,  and 
among  the  parish  records  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lewis  we  find 
the  births  of  his  children:  Abigail,  born  June  8th,  1701— 
Renjamin,  July  16th,  1702- William,  Feb.  11th,  1704-Na- 
thaniel,  April  15th,  1705-Annah,  Nov.  4th,  1706-Mary, 
Feb.  14th,  1708-John,  Oct.  22nd,  1709-Elizabeth,  March 
5th,  1711-Rachell,  May  2nd,  1712-Joannah,  Oct.  9th,  1713 
—James,  Feb.  24th,  1715.  All  these  children  were  born  in 


Renjamin's  first  home  on  this  land,  consisting  of  thirty  acres, 
being  in  the  township  of  Pembroke,  which  township  is  part 
of  the  thirty-fifth  lot  in  ye  land  commonly  known  by  ye 
name  of  Major's  Purchase.  Here  they  all  lived  until  Abigail, 
the  mother  died  in  the  year  1725.  Two  years  later  Renjamin 
married  Mary  Ripley,  of  Rridgewater,  and  moved  to  Easton, 
where  another  son,  Jacob,  was  born. 

In  1736  he  moved  again  to  Plymouth,  where  he  bought  of 
Robert  Rartlett,  "for  the  sum  of  700  lbs.  .  .  .  seven  eighths 
part  of  the  Uplands  and  beach  of  the  Island  of  Saguish, 
lying  and  being  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  together  with  all 
the  dwelling  houses,  barns,  and  fences  on  said  island  stand- 
ing, and  being  also  tow  pieces  of  salt  marsh  and  meadow  to 
the  said  island  adjoining." 

ACHIEVEMENTS  .  .  . 

From  the  old  records  we  find  the  history  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Renjamin  Hanks  is  interwoven  in  the  annals  of  New 
England,  where  they  are  known  as  "a  remarkably  inventive 
family"  and  a  family  of  founders."  The  first  bells  ever  made 
in  America  were  cast  on  Hanks  Hill  in  their  old  New  Eng- 
land farm.  It  was  one  of  the  descendants  of  this  Renjamin 
Hanks  who  placed  in  the  steeple  of  the  old  Dutch  church 
in  New  York  City,  which  formerly  stood  where  the  post 
office  now  is,  the  first  tower  clock  in  America,  a  unique 
affair,  run  by  a  windmill  attachment.  The  bells  and  chimes 
made  by  this  family  are  now  ringing  all  over  the  world,  on 
land  and  sea,  one  of  them  being  the  bell  in  Philadelphia 
which  replaced  the  old  liberty  bell,  and  another  being  the 
great  Columbian  Liberty  bell,  which  hung  in  front  of  the 
administration  building  at  the  world's  fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  This  bell  weighed  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  to  repre- 
sent the  thirteen  original  states,  and  was  made  from  relics 
of  gold,  silver,  old  coins  and  metal  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  On  the  Columbian  Libery  bell  were  inscribed 
the  words,  by  the  great,  great,  great  grandson  of  the  first 
Renjamin  Hanks  of  Plymouth:  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men."  "Proclaim 
Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another." 

Other  members  of  this  family  have  sent  the  first  libraries 
far  away  throughout  the  world  to  those  toilers  who  "go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters." 
They  have  also  erected  silk  mills  in  America  run  by  water 
power,  and  made  the  first  cannon  carried  by  the  Connecti- 
cut artillery  into  the  battles  in  which  many  of  them  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country.  For  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  during  the  revolution,  their  inventions  in  almost 
every  department  are  almost  innumerable. 

Their  Sunday  School  publications  and  work  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  bible,  are  well  known  everywhere.  Graduates 
o  falmost  every  university  in  America,  there  have  been 
among  them  noted  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  and  writers. 
The  black  valley  temperance  illustrations  were  made  by 
one  of  Renjamin's  descendants,  and  another  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Rank  Note  Company.  In  a  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Hanksite,"  a  new  anhydrous  sulphato- 
carbonate  from  San  Rernardino  Co.,  Calif.,  by  William  Earl 
Hidden,  dated  Newark,  N.J.  May  23rd,  1885,  we  read: 
"In  a  very  complete  and  attractive  exhibit  of  California 
minerals  brought  to  the  world's  industrial  Cotton  Industrial 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans  by  Professor  Henry  G.  Hanks, 
state  mineralogist  of  California,  were  several  species  of 


unusual  interest  .  .  .  sometimes  the  crystals  are  confusedly 
grouped  as  from  a  common  center,  much  like  the  aragonite 
from  a  noted  European  locality.  .  .  .  The  definite  formula 
deduced  from  Mr.  Mcintosh's  analysis,  taken  together  with 
the  form,  warrants  me  in  announcing  these  crystals  as  a  new 
mineral  species.  I  therefore  proposed  for  it  the  name  of 
'Hanksite,'  after  Professor  Henry  G.  Hanks,  of  California, 
than  whom  no  man  has  done  more  to  give  the  world  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  minerals  of  the  great  states  of  our 
Pacific  Coast."  ( From  the  annals  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  7.) 

Of  all  these  things  the  history  of  the  Hanks  family  in 
America  gives  a  detailed  account,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  further  particulars  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  belonged  to  a 
family  which  has  given  to  America  some  of  her  finest  minds 
and  most  heroic  hearts." 

Some  modern  day  dynamics  of  the  Hanks  family— the 
sparks  are  still  fhjing.  .  .  . 

A  MAN  OF  HONOR  .  .  . 

In  Spokane,  Washington,  lives  Isaac  B.  Hanks,  now  in 
his  80's.  He  stands  straight  and  proud  and  proud  he  should 
be,  for  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Theta  Tau 
fraternity  in  engineering.  Isaac  along  with  Erich  J.  Schroder, 
Edwin  L.  Vinal  and  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  all  students  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  sensed  a  need  in  the 
engineering  professions  for  a  closely  knit  organization  that 
would  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  undergraduates  to  put 
forth  their  finest  efforts  to  become  worthy  of  membership. 

Accordingly,  they,  launched  Theta  Tau  Oct.  25,  1904, 
with  Alpha  chapter  at  Minnesota  .  .  .  the  fact  that  only 
16,000  have  been  initiated  into  Theta  Tau  in  its  58  years  of 
existence  and  the  small  number  of  institutions  selected  for 
establishment  of  chapters  attests  to  the  high  ideals  and  re- 
quirements set  forth  by  its  founders.  It  s  a  pleasure  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  Isaac  B.  Hanks.  He  is  a  real  gentleman. 

THE  GREAT  N. a 

N.  C.  Hanks  of  Heber  City,  Utah,  when  hopelessly  crip- 
pled in  a  mine  explosion  losing  both  eyes  and  both  hands  to 
his  wrists,  fought  back  like  a  hero-putting  himself  through 
Stanford  and  Columbia  via  the  lecture  method.  Then  he 
went  on  to  make  a  good  living  lecturing  over  much  of  the 
United  States  and  writing  books.  His  famous  book  "Up 
From  the  Hills,"  is  the  story  of  his  life  after  the  accident. 
This  book  is  a  real  heart  warmer  if  you  need  courage  and 
determination.  One  of  the  amazing  things  about  N.C.  was 
that  he  refused  the  help  of  trained  dogs  or  human  com- 
panion. He  traveled  alone,  he  dressed  and  shaved  by  him- 
self and  ate  like  a  gentleman.  Everyone  who  met  this  man 
of  courage  was  duly  impressed.  He  has  taken  his  courage 
and  "knowhow"  to  the  world  bevond. 

''FOREr  Look  Out  for  That  Golf  Ball! 

Dr.  Charles  Jerold  Hanks  lives  with  his  wife  Marjorie  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  Charles  went  to  Shippenburg  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  captain  of  the  footbalF  team 
and  helped  them  to  many  a  win.  He  graduated  in  1942.  He 
then  attended  officers  training  school  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  at  New  London,  Conn.,  where  he  was  com- 
missioned Ensign  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  In  1943  he 
married  Marjorie  Keck  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  also  gradu- 
ated in  education  from  Shippensburg  College.  Charles  then 
attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  complete  his 
Master's.  From  1946  to  1950  he  was  assistant  professor  of 


Math  and  line  coach  in  football  at  Drexel  Institute.  In  1950 
he  was  hired  as  line  coach  at  the  University  of  Arkansas,  a 
full  time  job.  In  1953  he  quit  coaching  and  in  VA  years  re- 
ceived his  Doctorate  in  Math  from  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas. He  is  professor  of  Math  now  at  California  Poly. 
College,  where  he  is  doing  a  bang-up  job.  He  is  commander 
of  the  Co'ast  Guard  Reserve  and  for  the  past  three  years 
has  directed  Coast  Guard  training  at  Alameda,  Calif.  He  is 
also  commander  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  with  55  men  and  4  officers.  He  is  also  golf  champion 
at  the  country  club  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  Marjorie  teaches  6th 
grade. 

Charles'  Father  was  Wm.  Monroe  Hanks 
Mother— Judy  Irene  Mills 
Grandfather— Monroe  Hanks 
Grandmother— Mary  Weimer 

Marjorie's  Father  was  Henry  Keck 
Mother— Martha  Horst 
Grandfather— Thomas  Keck 
Grandmother— Anne   

BRUCE  FISHER,  whose  mother  was  a  Hanks,  had  a 
daughter  Sally  who  was  voted  Miss  Florida  in  1954  and 
became  one  of  the  ten  finalists  for  Miss  America.  Bruce 
lives  in  Pittsburg. 

THE  MAN  WITH  A  GOAL 

M  arion  Duff  Hanks  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  is  one  of  the 
Seven  Presidents  of  Seventies;  this  makes  him  one  of  the 
General  Authorities  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  has  a  special  assignment  at  the  time  presid- 
ing over  the  British  Mission.  He  is  in  London  and  will  live 
there  until  his  assignment  is  finished  and  then  he  will  return 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  also  youth  advisor  on  the  Council 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Duff  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Utah  and  has  won  many  worthy  honors 
both  in  church  and  youth  work.  He  is  an  extra  good  speaker 
and  is  doing  a  remarkable  work.  All  through  the  Hanks 
line  there  have  been  noted  ministers  and  church  workers. 

THE  MAN  that  Time  and  Youth  Could  Not  Stop 

On  Jan.  29,  1963  I  spent  some  four  hours  in  the  home  of 
Sam  and  Alice  Hanks,  in  the  Pacific  PaHsades,  Calif.  They 
were  very  cooperative  in  fihing  me  in  on  their  progenitors, 
their  past,  and  their  hopes  and  ambitions  for  the  future. 
They  are  a  delightful  couple,  working  beautifully  together. 
Alice  is  an  accomplished  secretary  with  all  the  refinements 
that  a  good  secretary  should  have.  During  World  War  2 
Sam,  then  a  1st  Lt.  in  the  air  force,  was  stationed  at  Wright 
Field,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Power  Plant  Division  -  Alice  was 
civilian  secretary.  They  were  married  in  1947  in  Detroit. 
Alice  was  born  in  Iowa  to  William  Hedrick  and  Molly 
Redemski.  Sam  was  born  in  Ohio  to  Samuel  Dwight  Hanks 
and  Florence  Mock.  Sam's  grandfather  was  Samuel  Thomas 
Hanks,  whose  father  was  Jeremiah  Hanks  who  was  first 
cousin  to  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Sam  s  story  is  an  interesting  one  and  his  records  are  very 
impressive.  Here  is  a  brief  run  down  from  the  time  he  start- 
ed racing  auto  midgets  in  1936: 

1937-He  became  Pacific  Coast  Champion;  1939-Chicago 
Board  Track  Champion;  1940-Detroit  Motor  Speedway; 
Champion;  1941-National  Midget  Champion;  1946-Pacific 
Coast  Champion;  1949-National  Midget  AAA  Champion 

He  retired  from  Midgets  in  1953  as  the  biggest  monev 
wmner  m  midget  racing  as  owner,  driver  and  mechanic 
combination. 


Next  came  stock  cars.: 
1954— He  won  2nd  in  Natl  AAA  Stock  car  point  standings. 

1956—  Pacific  Coast  Stock  car  champion  and  then  repeated 
this  performance  in  1957. 

1957—  The  winner  first  two  Stock  car  road  races  Parannount 
Ranch,  MaHbu  and  Pomona  Fairgrounds,  CaUf.,  also 
3rd  in  National  USAC  stock  car  point  standings. 

Then  the  Big  Cars: 

He  participated  12  times  from  1940  to  1957  in  the  daddy 
of  all  races,  the  Indianapolis  Memorial  500-mile  race. 

In  1946  he  won  5th  place-1952  3rd  place-1953  3rd  place 
and  in  1956  finished  2nd  only  a  few  seconds  behind  the 
leader.  In  1957  Sam  was  primed  and  ready  and  win  he  did 
in  the  fast  time  of  145-601  miles  per  hour.  In  winning  this 
big  one  Sam  set  two  records:  He  was  the  oldest  man  to  ever 
win  this  event  at  age  43— 2nd,  his  winnings  were  the  highest 
ever  paid  a  winner  up  to  $1950— $200,000  plus. 

Helms  Foundation  voted  him  the  Athlete  of  the  year  in 
1957  and  also  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Placques  hang  on  the  walls 
of  his  home  declaring  this  great  distinction. 

In  1954  he  set  a  world's  record  (closed  course)  of 
182-554  miles  per  hour  at  Chrysler  Proving  Grounds  which 
still  stands.  After  winning  the  big  one  Sam  retired  in  1957 
to  a  life  of  activity  in  building  future  achievements. 

Presently  he  is  Director  of  Racing,  Indianapolis  Speed- 
way, Indianapolis.  He  is  consultant  for  Raybestos  Brake 
Division  of  Raybestos-Manhattan  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
He  is  publisher  of  Racing  Pictorial  Inc.,  annual  magazine 
covering  auto  racing.  He  is  also  chairman  of  a  new  speed- 
way being  developed  in  Southern  California. 

Records  are  only  made  to  be  broken  but  the  determina- 
tion and  courage  of  Sam  Hanks  have  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  thousands  who  willing  to  try 
again  and  again.  The  fighting  and  determined  spirit  which 
was  made  so  evident  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  climb  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States  seems  to  have  re-echoed 
in  Sam.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  Sam  Hanks  will  go  on 
winning  new  laurels  in  auto  racing  management. 

— E.  Kay  Hanks 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  THAT  ARROW! 

Ephraim  K.  Hanks,  born  in  Madison,  Ohio,  joined  the 
Mormon  church  and  came  west  or  started  west,  when  the 
call  came  from  Brigham  Young  for  volunteers  to  fight 
against  the  Mexican  uprising  in  the  Southwest.  Eph  Hanks 
was  one  of  the  first  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  ring  and  then 
made  some  memorable  marches  with  the  Mormon  Battalion. 
He  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City  when  it  was  in  its  infancy. 
He  became  one  of  the  fearless  riders  carrying  messages  back 
and  forth  from  the  States.  He  became  a  great  friend  of  the 
Indians,  talked  their  language  and  helped  them  in  many 
ways  as  the  Indians  did  him.  Quoting  from  the  cover  of  a 
book,  "Scouting  for  the  Mormons  on  the  Great  Frontier," 
"Eph  Hanks  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  pioneer  scouts. 
Trusted  by  Brigham  Young  with  many  difficult,  dangerous, 
important  missions,  he  filled  each  one  with  faithfulness, 
fearlessness  and  ferver.  His  intelligence,  resourcefulness  and 
intrepid  daring  were  well  rewarded.  He  won  the  good  will 
and  confidence  of  friends,  who  were  legion.  Mormons, 
Indians,  Plainsmen,  Mountaineers.  An  inveterate  sense  of 
humor,  with  an  ever  ready  willingness  to  take  risks  encoun- 
tered in  dramatic  situations,  make  this  story  of  his  life  one 
which  will  appeal  to  fun  and  adventure  loving  boys  and 
young  men,  while  it  will  build  faith  and  inspire  devotion  to 
duty." 

Eph  was  laid  to  rest  in  1896.  His  father  was  Benjamin, 
whose  father  was  Elijah,  whose  father  was  John,  whose 
father  was  Benjamin  born  in  Pembroke,  Conn.,  whose  father 


was  Benjamin  born  in  Malmsburg,  Wiltshire,  England  in 
1665. 

MAN  AND  WOMAN  ON  THE  GO  .  .  . 

On  Jan.  13,  1963  there  appeared  in  the  Albany  Times, 
New  York  an  article  and  pictures  covering  almost  a  full 
page  about  Donald  D.  Hanks.  It  was  under  the  heading: 
"Salem  Man  Travels  Wall  Street  to  Farm  Success."  The  fol- 
lowing is  copied  from  the  article:  "Wall  Street's  loss  is 
agriculture's  gain,  as  evidenced  by  Award  Winning  Farmer 
Donald  D.  Hanks  of  Salem  in  Washington  County. 

Mr.  Hanks  prepared  for  a  career  in  high  finance  at  Dart- 
mouth's prestigious  Amos  Tuck  school,  but  his  father's  ill- 
ness and  the  vital  need  for  increased  food  production 
during  World  War  II  led  him  back  to  the  family  farm.  He's 
been  managing  cows  and  chickens  instead  of  stocks  and 
bonds  since  graduation— Dartmouth  '41— and  can  measure 
his  success  on  an  ever  upward  graph  instead  of  stock  mar- 
ket's ups  and  downs. 

Farmer  Hanks  has  been  selected  by  Ford  Motor  Company 
as  one  of  the  world's  most  efficient  farmers,  an  honor  shared 
this  year  by  only  14  other  American  farmers.  Moreover,  he 
is  the  only  one  chosen  in  the  dairy  category  as  a  recipient  of 
the  4th  Annual  Ford  Farm  Efficiency  Award— and  he  does 
not  even  own  a  Ford  tractor.  Salem's  award  winning  farmer 
has  a  Holstein  herd  ( 52 )  that  produced  an  average  of  17,376 
lbs.  of  milk  and  more  than  600  lbs.  butterfat  per  cow  in  a 
recent  12  month  period— the  highest  amount  ever  obtained 
by  a  Ford  winner.  He  also  tends  6000  to  8000  laying  hens 
and  cultivates  600  acres. 

Mr.  Hanks  is  a  modest  and  unasuming  agrarian  tycoon. 
He  does  find  time,  however,  for  an  impressive  amount  of 
community  service  and  club  activities  around  Salem.  He  is 
an  Elder  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Salem.  Last 
year  he  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly 
at  Denver." 

Don  is  married  to  Jane  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  Albany 
State  Teachers  College.  They  say  behind  every  successful 
man  there  is  a  successful  woman  and  this  seems  to  be  very 
true  with  this  fine  couple.  They  have  three  sons.  Dean,  who 
is  15,  and  then  the  twins  Paul  and  Peter,  12  years  of  age. 

Don  and  Jane  must  believe  in  the  old  adage,  "If  anything 
is  worth  doing— it's  worth  doing  well." 

CANCER  Step  Aside — A  Man  Is  on  Your  Trail 

Dr.  Gerald  Hanks  of  Stanford  University  is  doing  a  re- 
markable job  in  cancer  research.  He  lives  in  Mountain 
View  with  his  wife  Nancy  and  two  small  sons,  Steven  and 
Michael.  Dr.  Hanks  was  born  and  raised  in  Ellensburg, 
Washington.  His  father  was  Willis  Edward— mother  Helen 
Marie  Clark;  his  grandfather  John  Hanks  with  his  wife 
Blanche  Bonebrake  came  to  Washington  from  Iowa. 

Gerald  attended  high  school  in  Ellensburg  where  he 
played  on  the  basketball  team  that  took  2nd  in  the  state 
tournament  in  his  senior  year.  He  went  to  Washington  State 
University  on  a  basketball  scholarship  and  in  three  years 
was  sufficiently  advanced  that  he  finished  out  his  B.S.  at 
the  medical  school,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. Here  he  met  Nancy  Monfort  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  was  taking  nurses  training— they  married  before  school- 
ing was  through  but  both  went  on  to  finish.  Nancy  is  a 
registered  nurse.  Nancy's  parents  were  William  Monfort 
and  Re-Louise  Sipe.  Internship  was  completed  at  Yale 
University  and  they  are  finishing  the  three-year  residency 
at  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Hanks  is  chief  resident  of  radia- 
tion therapy  and  doing  a  wonderful  work.  This  fine  young 
couple  is  in  a  position  to  render  great  service  to  humanity, 
and  will. 


ALONG  TH2  ANCESTOR  TRAIL 

An  attempt  to  follow  the  descendents  of 
THE  HANKS  FAMILY,  particularly 
as  related  to  FANCY  and 
LUCY  HANKS 


(Primary  sources  found  in  the  Geneolosy  Room  of  the  New  York  City  Library 

by  Lucy  Martin  Grawemeyer,  1969.) 
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ALONG  THE  ANCESTOR  TRAIL 


Moses  Hanks,  an  early  settler  of  record,  described  Virginia  as 
a  "Faire,  Land."    \^hecher  it  seemed  so  fair  to  succeeding  generations 
depended  on  prevailing  circumstances,  I  am  sure.    Certainly  Fate 
had  a  mixed  bag  in  store  for  the  Hanks  family.    The  first  migrants  of  this 
clan  seem  to  have  left  Scotland  in  the  early  1600' s  to  settle  in  the 
Potomac  basin  area.     It  vould  be  an  interesting  project  to  trace  their 
origins  in  Scotland. 

John  Hanks  was  the  earliest  date  this  source  (Adin  Baber's  THE 
HANKS  FAMILY  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  WESTWARD,  published  1965,  Kansas,  Illinois.) 
found  on  record:  1623-1643.    There  was  also  a  George  Hanks  of  the  period: 
1633-1700.    A  Robert  Hanks  lived  from  1661-1691.    This  paper  will  not 
attempt  to  cite  all  the  court  records  and  proofs  so  carefully 
included  in  Mr.  Baber's  study.    Since  the  Hanks  family  developed  into 
such  a  wide  spreading  tree,  this  paper*s  chief  concern  will  be  the 
antecedents  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  whose  parentage 
the  historians  in  the  past  have  so  painstakingly  clouded,  and  Lucy  Hanks, 
an  early  Kentuckian  and  one  of  my  great,  great  grandparents. 

Contrary  to  historical  tradition  the  early  Hanks  in  Virginia 
were  people  of  considerable  affluence,  reaching  their  greatest 
stability  and  prosperity  in  the  times  of  Thomas  and  William  (I)  Hanks. 

But  before  taking  up  the  tragic  story  of  Thomas  Hanks,  we  might 
well  set  the  stage  for  the  ensuing  events.    Land  in  those  early  days 
in  Virginia,  due  to  a  system  of  royal  grants  and  patents,  was  for 
the  most  part  held  by  absentee  landlords.     In  1726  an  area  of 
fourteen  square  miles  was  held  by  three  tidev7ater  planters.    A  system 
of  tenantry  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  land-burdened  planters 

and  small  land  holders  alike.     (Tenants  of  George  Washington  worked 
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portions  of  his  land  in  Frederick,  Berkeley,  Fauquier,  and  Loudoun 
Counties.)    By  1782  approximately  one  third  of  the  residents  in  Loudoun 
County  wre  tenants  rather  than  free-holders.     On  taking  up  fresh  land 
a  tenant  \rzs  allowed  two  years  to  clear  $:he  land.    Before  the  end  of 
seven  years  he  vras  required  to  have  completed  a  dwelling  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.  and  various  out-buildings  such  as  tobacco  and  corn  houses,  all 
of  specific  design  and  size.    Those  who  o-med  slaves  \7ere  required  to 
build  huts  for  them  also.    Rich  bottom  land  brought  highest  rental  on 
a  monetary  or  part-crop  basis.    Long  leases,  even  life  leases,  were 
in  vogue  until  the  mid-eighteenth  century.    Rulings  evolved  whereby 
one  fourth  of  the  timber  was  to  be  left  for  future  needs.    Fruit  trees 
vere  specified  even  as  to  distances  to  be  planted  apart.    The  eastern 
shore  soon  proved  to  be  poor  land  and  "The  Valley"  land  was  sought  after. 
As  this  system  developed,  farmers  became  preferred  over  planters  for 
obvious  economic  reasons.    Planters  found  they  often  could  not  collect. 
Tenants  vjere  fleeing  when  debts  became  too  burdensome.    Some  even 
illegally  sold  the  absentee  landlords*  holdings,-     It  vras  a  period 
frought  with  many  problems. 

So  \7e  come  to  Thomas  Hanks,  born  some  time  before  1630,  v7hose 
death  falls  in  the  period  betveeu  1675-1676.    Through  patents  in  Glou- 
cester and  ::ew  Kent  Counties  Thomas  Hanks  oimed  at  least  2,000  acres 
of  timber  land.     His  last  lease  on  record  \7as  made  from  Abraham  Moore 
on  Moraticon  Creek  in  the  northern  area  where  three  counties  (Richmond, 
Lancaster,  and  Northumberland)  now  meet.    No  further  records  are  avail- 
able,    Presur.iably  his  life  was  lost,  his  house  burned,  and  '  some  of 
his  property  confiscated  during  the  Bacon  Rebellion. 

*  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  :  , 
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Again  we  digress  to  set  the  background  of  these  events.  Bands 
of  Susquehannock  Indians,  fleeing  more  po^^erful  tribes  to  the  north, 
crossed  the  Potonac  and  committed  atrocities.    A  joint  force  of  Mary- 
landers  ('under  Thomas  Trueman)  and  Virginians  (under  John  Washington) 
failed  at  Piscata^my  Creek  (Sept.  27th)  to  destroy  the  Indians,  ^ho 
nov7  stef)ped  up  their  attacks,  killing  in  one  raid  thirty  six  Virginians 
on  a  single  day  (January  1676).    Frontier  settlers  \7ere  forced  to  flee 
their  homes.    But  the  appointed  governor  Berkeley,  who  was  accused  of 
protecting  the  Indians  for  his  personal  interest  in  the  fur  trade, 
refused  to  allow  a  force  under  Sir  Henry  Chicherley  to  march  against 
the  Indians.    Nathaniel  Bacon  (1647-1676),  a  recent  settler  in  Henrico 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  marched  without  commission  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  frontiersmen  to  the  Roanoke  River,  where  he  destroy- 
ed a  body  of  Susquehannocks .    Declared  a  traitor  on  May  26th,  he  was 
arrested  when  he  tried  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Council.    He  was  freed 
on  June  5th  on  acknov/ledging  his  offense  and  pardoned  by  Berkeley. 
Returning  to  Henrico,  he  raised  a  force  of  five  hundred  which  he  led 
unopposed  into  Jamesto\7n  (June  23rd),  forcing  Berkeley  to  sign  his 
commission.    The  assembly  now  exacted  a    number  of  democratic  reforms. 
Again  Berkeley  proclaimed  Bacon  a  rebel  (this  taking  place  July  29th), 
but  failing  to  r^ise  a  force  against  him,  Berkeley  fled  to  the  Eastern 
Shore,    Meeting  at  the  Middle  Plantation  on  August  3rd,  the  large  planters 
took  -an  oath  to  support  Bacon,    Returning  from  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  Sept, 
13th,  Bacon  drove  Berkeley's  force  out  of  Jamestown,  which  he  burned  the 
next  day.    He  died  suddenly  Oct,  18th,    After  the  loss  of  their  com- 
mander the  rebel  army  broke  up  into  bands  which  captured  or 
which  surrendered  to  Berkeley  vrith  promises  of  royal  pardons,  Hovraver, 
these  vrere  nullified  and  ti/enty  three  executi<j)ns  took  place  before 
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Berkeley  was  recalled  in  disgrace  in  K^y  1677." 

Here  was  a  small  dress  rehearsal  for  the  big  revolution  that  cane 
one  hufidE.ed  years  later.    So  we  can  only  surmise  whether  Thomas  Hanlcs 
was  a  victim  of  the  Indians  or,  if  a  royalist  sympathizer,  a  victim 
of  his  irapatietit  fellov;  settlers.    Ther§  are  several  Hanks  survivers 
whom  Baber  deems  possible  to  be  his  children  or  at  least  kinsmen,  namely 
William,  George,  Robert,  and  Peter.    Ue  are  concerned  vzith  VJi lliam,  who 
was  born  about  1650  and  \7ho  died  in  1704  in  Ric!\mond  County,    He  ovmed 
land  on  Morati con ■ Creek  without  record  of  purchase.    So  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  vxas  the  eldest  and  acquired  the  land  by  lav7  of  primo- 
geniture,   VJhen  his  estate  vas  probated  in  1704,  inventory  listed 
certain  assets  "from  across  the  River."    This  meant  south  of  the 
Rappahanock  where  Thomas  Hanks  had  also  ovmed  property. 

William  was  married  to  Sarah  He  was  kno^m  as  the 

"carpenter"  because  he  ovmed  exceptionally  fine  tools  for  his  day 
and  was  adept  at  coppering  as  well  as  farming.    He  prospered  and  at 
his  death  the  large  estate  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  among 
his  widow  and  his  three  sons:  William  (II),  Luke  (I),  and  John  (I). 
Of  these  three,  \je  are  concerned  with  the  second  son,  Luke .    He  was 
born  after  1679  and  before  1687.   (These  dates  were  ascertained  by 
the  author  from  Parish  Records.)     Luke  (I)  died  before  Feb.  1757 
in  Lancaster  County.    His  probated  estate  indicated  he  was  a  farmer 

and  tobacco  grov^er.    He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  ,  by  whom  he 

had  twelve  children,  ten  of  whom  vrere  boys.     He  was  married  a  second 

time  to  Sarah   ,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.    Luke  (I's)  life 

was  easily  traced.    He  received  one  fourth  share  of  his  father's 

*  Encyclopedia  of  American  History,  1965  i 
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estate,  including  a  "case  of  pistolls  and  holster,"  livestock  and 
other  items,  but  not  the  carpenter's  tools!     (They  went  to  his  brother, 
William  11.)     In  another  record  he  uas  sued  by  his  brother  William, 
In  1717  he  was  sur.moned  before  court  for  not  attending  church.  Still 
living  in  Richmond  County  he  was  sued  by    Jno.  Tarpley,  landlord,  for 
1396#  of  tobacco.    He  confessed  he  ov7ed  it.    Years  later  in  Fauquier 
County,  his  son,  Luke  II,  was  sued  also  and  he  stated  he  owed  the  debt. 
Luke  Hanks  died  short  of  property,  his  estate  insolvent.    But  he  had 
a  reputation  of  honesty  and  integrity.    This  was  the  great  grandfather 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  one  of  our  great-greats  too! 

TV70  of  Luke's  sons  are  listed  as  having  a  daughter,  Nancy,  both 
born  in  the  year  1784.    Author  Adin  Baber  reasons  that  this  Nancy  is 
one  and  the  same  person.    Abraham  Hanks,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Luke  Hanks  was  born  about  1745.    He  died  cl790  in  Campbell  County,  Va. 
and  is  probably  buried  in  Old  Harper  Church  yard  near  Hatt  Creek  Church. 
He  married  Sarah  Harper,  probably  the  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza- 
beth Shipley  Harper,  of  Prince  William  County,  Va.    They  resided  in 
Fauquier  County  vzhere  in  1793  he  was  sued  for  debt.    Abraham  accom- 
panied William  Calk  to  Boonesborough,  Ky.,  helping  survey  the  to^m. 
He  returned  to  Virginia  in  the  autumn  1775.    He  moved  to  Campbell  Co. 
in  1782  or  '03.    He  was  probably  associated  v;ith  James  Hanks,  Sr.  as 
a  blacksmith  and  mechanic.    His  wife,  Sarah,  died  cl790  with  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Polly,    Tt  vras  then  that  the  desparate  father  with 
nine  children,   'farmed  out'  some  of  the  younger  ones  to  his  numerous 
relatives.    Thus  little  Nancy  sent  '  to.  the  Joseph  Hanks  family  at 
the  tender  age  of  six,     (Joseph,  born  1730,  thus  an  older  brother  of 
Abraham.,  married  Nannie  Lee  Shipley,    They  had  seven  other  children. 

They  resided  in  Hampshire  County,  Va,  from  1782  to  1784,  \7hen  they 
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sold  out  and  moved  to  Halifax  County,    About  1789  they  moved  to  Ky. 


whore  he  settled  near  what  is  now  Elizabethto^m,  until  his  death  in 
1793.    Joseph  Hanks*  will  is  in  the  records  at  Bards to^.m,  Ky.    He  left 
"to  each  of  his  sons  a  horse,  to  each  of  his  daughters  a  "heifer  year- 
ling" although  these  bequests,  as  v;ell  as  the  "whole  estate"  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  was  to  be  the  property  of  his  wife 
during  her  life,  when  it  was  to  be.sdivided  equally  among  all  the 
children.)    llancy  was  only  nine  years  old  when  this  happened.  She 
was  then  taken  into  the  home  of  an  aunt,  Lucy  Shipley,  v:ife  of 
Richard  Berry,  who  had  a  farm  in  Washington  County.     It  vras'there 
th^t  she  met  Thomas  Lincoln.    Or  perhaps  they  had  met  even  earlier 
because  Thomas  Lincoln  had  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  from  his 
kinsman,  Joseph  Hanks.    So  the  cousins  were  married  in  1806  at  the 
home  of  Richard  Berry  near  Beechland  in  Uashington  County,  Ky.- 

Abraham  and  Joseph  had  another  brother  in  whom  we  are  inter- 
ested by  the  nar.iO  of  Turner  Hanks.    Turner  vas  born  October  18,  1737 
in  Richm.ond  County,  Virginia.    His  death  is  listed  as  October  6,  1794 
in  the  sam,e  county.    His  first  v^ife  had  the  unusual  name  of  Million! 
By  her  he  had  two  daughters.    Re  purchased  one  hundred  five  acres 
from  Thos.  Durham  in  1764,  which  he  kept  until  his  death  when  it 
was  then  oi/ned  by  a  son,  Luke,    Turner  married  a  second  wife,  Sarah, 
by  v7hom  he  had  six  boys:  George- ••,  born  June  22,  1769;  Luke,  born 
May  17,  1771;  Raleigh,  born  April  1,  1773;  Pittiran  (our  ancestor),  born 
Docenber  3,  1776;  Chichester,  born  April  1,  1781;  and  Turner  (11),  born 
March  5,  1784. 

"  See  facsimile  of  marriage  bond,  Tarbell's  LIFE  OF  LIKCOIJ^:,  p  10,  Vol, 
^'o:  It  vras  probably  another  brother  of  Turner,  Abraham,  and  Joseph,  etc. 
named  George  who  vjas  bom  cl72S,  who  was  killed  in-thq- Battle  ofYorktown 
1781,     It  was  believed  he  had  a  son,  George  ?.7ho  married  a  Mary"uggle 
in  Richmond  County,  •  ■ 


Before  ve  leave  Abraham  Hanks,  there  is  a  journal  now  in 
possession  of  Sarah  Calk  Harmann  (Mrs,  Chas.  VJ.)  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky, 
•that  tells  of  Abraham  Hanks  and  a  nan  by  the  name  of  Drake  who  came  to 
Boonesboro  to  help  with  the  surveying  and  x-7ho  turned  back  because  of 
the  danger.    Abraham  cam.e  back  later  and  helped  v/ith  the  com  planting. 
He  did  not  choose  to  stay  in  Kentucky,  but  returned  to  Prince  County, 
Virginia  to  his  family  and  later  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Pittman  Hanks  married  Eliza  Mitchell,  January  I,  1797,  He 
migrated  to  Kentucky  with  his  brothers  and  later  moved  first  to  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  then  to  Clinton  County,  Missouri  where  he  joined 
in  a  deed  V7ith  heirs  of  Jerem.iah  Nash  to  transfer  undivided  interest 
in  land  in  Anderson  County,  Kentucky  to  his  brother,  Chichester  Hanks, 
His  children  are  as  follows:  George,  John,  Jeremiah,  Tvimer,  Hickman, 
Gallatin,  Sally  Ann,  and  Lacy  Hanks,  who  married  Joseph  Allin,  son  of 
Memucan  Allin,  pioneer  and  Revolutionary  soldier.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  ho^j  fam.ily  relationships  inter tvjine.     The  above  mentioned 
Chichester  Hank.s  married  a  vadow,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Allin  Penny,  who 
was  a  sister  of  Joseph  Allin,  who  married  Lucy  Hanks,    To  bring  this 
on  do'.jn  to  us,  one  of  Joseph  and  Lucy's  children,  Betty  Elizabeth  Allin, 
married  \/illia-;n  Harrison  Frazier.    Their  daughter,  Lucy  married,  my 
grandfather,  Lewis  Edwin  Martin,  and  was,  of  course,  my  grandmother. 
She  remembered  the  Union  Anriy's  svreep  through  Anderson  County,  hov7 
they  requisitioned  all  their  horses,  raided  their  smoke  house  taking 
their  year's  supply  of  meat,  made  the  women  bake  and  cook  for  them 
until  their  barrels  of  flour  and  sugar  vere  exhausted,  how  they 
even  drank  up  their  water  supply. and  then  moved  one     It  made  a 
sure-fire  essay  for  her  granddaughter  to  recount  the  tale  of  horror! 


It  is  exciting  to  think  that  ue  are  connected  with  so  great  a  f 
ure  as  AJ^raham  Lincoln,    But  as  \re  study  the  lives  of  these  people  vrho 
represent  so  many  generations,  we  are  hu&bled  at  the  thought  of  their 
hardships.    Each  family  member  becomes  a  hero  in  this  light.    We  only 
hope  that  as  vre  go  over  the  ancestor  trail  that  V7e  become  re-dedicated 
to  the  causes  tliat  seemed  to  burn  in  the  hearts  of  our  predecessors 
so  that  ve  too  may  do  our  part  in  the  great  human  pilgrimage  that 
will  be  our  grandchildren's  inheritance. 


Lucy  Martin  Grawemeyer 
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James  E.  Eber 
Research  Asst. 


The  Lincoln  Museum  C/  , 

PO  Box  7838  "i^iKT^yv^^^  P 

Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801-7838  ^  . 

Dear  Mr.  Eber, 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  September  26th  regarding  my  interest  in  Lucy 
Hanks  a  relative  of  Nancy  Hanks.  I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  look  into  this  tor 
me.  If  I  lived  a  little  closer  I  would  be  on  your  doorstep  immediately!  So,  I'm  happy  you 
can  do  this  research  for  me. 

My  Mother  became  interested  in  geneology  in  the  late  1960's  and  only  discovered  the 
Hanks  relationship  by  accident  while  looking  into  our  other  ancestors.  I  am  enclosing  the 
entire  story  which  she  wrote  in  hopes  it  will  make  it  clearer  just  how  we  are  related  to 
Lucy  Hanks. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  anymore  assistance.  My  email  address  is: 
mgcolton.aol.com. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and  again,  thank  you  so  very  much  for  your  interest 
and  assistance. 


Sincerely, 

Martha  G.  Colton 
699  Ridge  Rd 
Golden,  CO  80403 
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"Family  Tree:  Last  of  the  Lincolns"  by  Michael  R.  Beschloss,  which  appeared  in  the  February  28 
New  Yorker,  solicited  a  spirited  response  from  Paul  H.  Verduin.  Verduin  pointed  out  that  Lincoln's 
mother,  not  grandmother,  was  reputed  to  be  illegitimate;  that  Lincoln's  last  law  partner  and 
biographer  William  Hemdon  did  not  interview  anyone  in  Kentucky;  and  that  the  old  rumor  that 
Lincoln  was  illegitimate  is  without  credibility.  The  Chicago  Tribune  syndicated  an  article  about  the 
Beschloss  piece,  "Lincoln  Lineage  Still  Fascinates,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  8  Providence 
Journal. 


Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library 
1300  South  Clinton  Street 
P.O.Box  1110 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 

I  was  bom  Betty  Jo  Hanks  in  San  Angelo,  Texas,  in  1926.  In  the  1980s  with  the  facilities  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Genealogy  Library  nearby,  I  began  research  on  my  branch  of  the  Hanks  family 
going  from  the  present  to  each  preceding  generation. 

My  great  grandfather  was  John  Hanks  who  died  in  McMinn  county,  Tennessee  in  1 86 1 .  It  was 
my  search  into  his  origins  that  opened  the  Pandora's  box  of  mysteries  surrounding  the  birth  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  so  intrigued  various  researchers  over  the  years.  I  believe  some  of  the 
work  I  have  done  reflects  on  tiiat  mystery  and  offers  a  new  insight  into  the  Hanks  families  on  the 
1790  federal  census  in  Lincoln  county  North  Carolina 

Since  Louis  Warren  believed  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  father  was  a  James  Hanks,  1  thought  your 
library  might  be  interested  in  some  of  my  research  which  suggests  that  Nancy  was  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  Starrett  Hanks  of  Lincohi  county  North  Carolina,  stayed  there  with  her  uncle 
Richard  Hanks  when  her  parents  moved  on  to  Wilkes  county.  North  Carolina.  She  later  went  to 
Kentucky  with  her  friend  Polly  Ewing  who  had  married  Richard  Berry,  and  there  married  Thomas 
Lincoln. 

If  you  have  any  staff  member  who  is  interested  in  this  theory,  I  would  be  happy  to  add  my 
research  to  your  files. 

Betty  Hanks  Martin 
809  W,  Moon  Valley  Dr. 
Phoenix,  AZ.,  85023-6219 

January  9,  1995 


I  too  was  told  by  family  members  that  my  grandfather  Pinckney  Hanks  was  a  second  cousin  to  Abraham  Lincobi 
but  hated  him  so  (Pinckney  fought  four  years  for  the  Confederacy)  that  he  wouldn't  admit  it.  Considering  such 
information  tenuous,  I  contented  myself  with  research  that  corroborated  Pinckney's  Confederate  service,  his 
birth  in  McMinn  Co.  Tennessee,  his  parents  marriage  in  McMiim  in  1839  and  his  grandparents  marriage  in 
Lincoln  Co.  North  Carolina  in  1810. 

It  was  this  marriage  of  John  Hanks  to  Elizabeth  Weathers  in  Lincoln  Co.  N.C.  in  1810  that  led  me  to  Baber's 
monumental  genealogies.  Baber  charts  list  John  as  a  son  of  Richard  Hanks  of  Lincoln  Co.  The  1790  census  of 
Lincoln  Co.  Usts  two  Hanks  families:  James  and  Mary  Starrett  Hanks  m.  1779  with  two  boys  under  16  and  three 
girls;  and  Richard  and  Phoebe  Hayes  Hanks  m.  1785  with  one  boy  under  16  and  one  girl.  Every  record  I  have 
found  on  John  Hanks  indicates  he  was  a  son  of  James  Hanks  and  1  concluded  that  John  stayed  with  his  uncle 
Richard  Hanks  when  his  family  left  Lincoln  Co.  in  the  1790s  and  settled  in  Wilkes  Co.  N.C. 

It  was  then  I  read  in  Baber  about  the  Gaston  Co.  (formerly  Lincoln  Co.)  Stowe  tradition.  Samuel  Ewing  ,  who  had 
witnessed  Richard  Hanks  second  marriage  in  Lincoln  in  182 1,  said  Nancy  Hanks  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived  as  a  child  with  Uncle  Dickie  (Richard  Hanks)  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba. 

Everything  1  have  read  since  from  Baber  to  Warren  to  Tarbell  to  Hitchcock  to  Barton,  census  study,  wills,  militia 
records,  deed  records,  revolutionary  war  pension  applications  and  affidavits  and  my  travel  from  Phoenix  to  Salt 
Lake  to  Lincoln  and  Gaston  counties  in  North  Carolina  to  McMiim  Co.  Tennessee  confirms  my  belief  that  Nancy 
Hanks  was  bom  in  1 784  in  Lincoln  Co.  to  James  and  Mary  Hanks,  stayed  there  with  her  uncle  Dickie  when  her 
parents  went  on  to  Surry  and  Wilkes  counties,  went  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  fiiend  Polly  Ewing  who  had 
married  Richard  Berry  in  Kentucky  and  there  married  Thomas  Lincoln. 

The  Stowe-Ewing  tradition  should  receive  more  serious  consideration  in  light  of  my  work. 


Betty  Hanks  Martin 
See  enclosures 


My  great  great  grandfather  was  John  Hanks  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1782.  He  was 
married  in  Lincoln  Co.  N.C.  in  1810  to  Elizabeth  Weathers.  He  received  a  Hiwassie 
land  grant  in  McMinn  Co.  TN.  in  1826  and  died  there  in  1861  at  the  age  of  78 . 

My  genealogy  research  has  recently  centered  on  Lincoln  Co.  NC  where  John  was 
bom.  The  1790  census  there  shows  two  Hanks  families.  James  Hanks  who  married 
Mary  Starrett  in  1779  and  had  five  children  in  1790,  two  boys  and  three  giris.  Richard 
Hanks,  his  brother,  married  Phoebe  Hayes  in  1785  and  had  two  children  on  the 
census  one  boy  and  one  giri. 

Both  men  filed  applications  for  Revolutionary  War  pension  in  the  1830s;  James  in 
Wilkes  Co.  NC  witnessed  by  son  David  and  attested  by  Jacob  Lyon,  Rev.  Thomas 
Douglas  and  John  Sparks.  After  James  death  in  1839  William  Hanks  and  Lambeth 
Blackbum  were  administrators.  Richard  Hanks  filed  his  application  in  Lincoln  Co. 
NC  attested  by  his  daughter  Martha  Holland  and  neighbors  Elisha  Weathers,  Jake 
Holland  and  David  Jenkins.  Richard  Hanks  had  married  his  second  wife  Levlna 
Young  in  1821  ,  a  witness  at  this  wedding  was  Samuel  Ewing. 

James  and  Mary  Hanks  had  moved  to  Wilkes  Co.  NC  by  the  1800  census.  Because 
of  his  age  I  have  concluded  that  John  Hanks  was  the  son  of  James  but  stayed  in 
Lincoln  Co.  (later  Gaston)  with  his  uncle  Richard  Hanks.  A  documented  son  of 
James,  David  Hanks  was  in  McMinn  Co.  TN  on  the  1830  census  with  John. 
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Fact  Sheet  on  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 

Born  5  Feb.    1784     Most  researchers  have  assumed  she  was  born  in 
Wrginaa.     My  search  has  concluded  she  was  born  in  Lincoln  Co 
NC  and  her  father  was  born   in  Dinwiddie  Co.  Va. 

At  age  22  she  married  Thomas  Lincoln  4  June  1806  in  Washington 
Co.    Ky.      He  was  born   in   Virginia  1778  son  of   a  farmer  named 
Abraham  who  brought  his  family  to  Ky.    from  Va.    in   17S2.  After 
Thomas  was  16  he  traveled  about   living  for   a  time  with  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Tn.    settling  eventually  in  Hardin  Co.  Ky. 

Daughter  Sarah  born  1807  El i z abetht own ,    Ky,      married  Aaron 
br igsby,    she  died  in  childbirth  1828  no  issue. 

Son  Abraham  born   12  February  1809  Hardin  Co.    Ky.     He  was  9  when 

US^iSao  Married  Mary  Todd,    became  president  of 

US  1860.     Assassinated  in  1865. 

Son  Thomas  died  as  an  infant. 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  at  age  34  in  Spencer  Co.    Ind.  from 
milk  sickness. 

Richard  Berry  signed  the  marriage  bond  as  guardian  of  Nancy 
Hanks  when  she  married  Tom  Lincoln  in  Ky. 

Richard  Berry  married  Polly  Ewing  in  Mercer  Co.    Ky.    in  17^4 

J^^H     i^^^n  Lincoln  Co.    NC  near  present  Belmont  whire 

Richard    (Uncle  Dicky)    Hanks  is  buried. 

Hanks,    Berry  and  Shipley  families  lived  nearby  in  Lincoln  Co. 

Jacob  Stowe  will   dtd   1829  in  Lincoln  Co.    deeded  land  bought 
from  Wm.  Berry. 

Samuel   Ewing  signed  marriage  certificate  of  Richard  Hanks 
marriage  to  second  wife  Levina  Young  in   1821    in  Lincoln  Co. 

James  Hanks  and  wife  Mary  Starrett  married   in   1779  Lincoln  Co. 
^JC  are  on  the  1790  census  Morgan         Dist  Lincoln  Co.   with  2 
boys  under   16  and  3  daughters. 

Richard  Hanks  and  wife  Phoebe  Hayes  married   1785  are  on  the 
same  Lincoln   1790  census  with  one  boy  under   16  and  one  giVl. 

Lincoln  Co.    deed  records  show  James  Hanks  on  .south   fork  of 
Latawba  River  on  former  Wm.    Alston  place. 


Court  records  show  James  Hanks  a  constable  in  Capt.  Morris' 
district  in  1787  sworn  in  be-fore  Robt.  Alexander. 

Deed  records  show  Richard  Hanks  in  1797  entered  50  acres  on  or 
near  Catawba  River  Lincoln  Co. 

In  the  1830s  both  James  and  Richard  filed  for  revolutionary  wa 
pensi  ons. 

James  was  filed  in  Wilkes  Co.    NC  attested  to  by  son  David. 
Richard  filed  in  Lincoln  Co.    attested  to  by  daughter  Martha 
Holland  with  affidavits  by  Elisha  Weathers,   John   Irby  and  Jake 
Hoi  1  and . 


James  states  that  he  served  in  the  war  while  living  in  Lincoln 
Co.   but  then  moved  to  Surry  Co.    and  on  to  Wilkes  Co.     He  was  on 
the  Wilkes  Co.   census  from  1800  until  his  death  in  the  1830s. 

Adin  Baber  says  these  two  men  were  sons  of  Richard  Hanks  of 
Rowan  Co.   and  other  sons  were  William,   Thomas  and  David.   And  in 
the  1800  census  Thomas  and  David,   who  married  El i sabethHoyl e 
1783  in  Lincoln,   were  living  with  their  families  in  Lincoln. 
David  and  Elizabeth's  marriage  bond  was  signed  by  Frederick 
Bess,   his  brother — in-law. 

Baber  says  there  are  indications  that  Nancy  Hanks  father  was  a 
James  Hanks  and  she  had .a  sister  named  Polly.     Polly  Hanks 
married  Issac  Swan  in  Lincoln  in  1804. 

My  present  conclusions  from  the  research   I  have  done  leads  me 
to  the  following.     Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Hanks  of  Lincoln  Co.   born  there  in  1784.     Her  father  and  mother 
moved  to  Wilkes  before  1800.     Nancy  stayed  with  Uncle  Dicky, 
Richard  Hanks,   went  on  to  Ky.   with  the  Ewing  daughter  who 
married  Richard  Berry 

This  gives  credence  to  the  Stowe  -  Ewing  tradition  that  I  feel 
IS  as  substantial   as  any  of  the  other  numerous  claims  I  have 
read. 


Betty  Hanks  Martin 
May  1993 


VIRGINIA  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1750-1850 


JAMES  HANKS,  son  of  Richard  Sr. 
b.  1759  Dinwiddie  Co.  VA.  * 
Served  in  Revolutionary  War  y 

Marry  Starrett  26  Auo .  1779^"^  * 
Resided  Lincoln  Co.  N.C.  1790-  ' 
Resided  Wilkes  Co.  N.C.^ISOO  * 
d.  Wilkes  Co.  N.C  1839  ^* 

Children  as  known,  probably  others 
1790  Lincoln  Co.  census  2  boys  under  16,  3  girls 

aaaeba    William,  b.  1779  Lincoln  Co.   (1850  ^ilkes  Co. 

census  ape  72  b.  Lincoln  Co.) 
aaaebb    John,  b.  1782  Lincoln  Co.  2 
m.  Elizabeth  Weathers  1810,  Lincoln  Co, 
dau  of  Elisha  Weathers.     They  are  on  1810 
Lincoln  Co.  census  in  same  no,  366  as 
Richard  Hanks  (uncle).     In  1826  John  re- 
ceived Hiwassie  land  grant  #67  in  McMinn  Co. 
Tennessee.    Died  1861  McMinn. 
aaaebc    Nancy  b.  1784    Nancy  and  John  stay  with  (Uncle 
Dickie) Richard  Hanks  when  parents  leave 
Lincoln  Co.  in  1790s.     See  Samuel  Ewing 
history  and  Richard  Berry  connection, 
m.  Thomas  Lincoln  1806  Washinoton  Co.  Ky. 
Children  Sarah  1807    Abraham  1809 
Thomas  died  as  infant 
d.  5  Oct  1818  Spencer  Co.  Ind. 
aaaebd    Mary  "Polly"  b.  before  1^90 

m.   Issac  S>^an  1804  * 
aaaebe    David  b.  1790    Was  in  McMinn  COj  Tn.  on  1830 
census  with  brother  John.     *     Moved  to 
Wilkes  Co.  N.C.  and  attested  to  his  father's 
James  Rev.  war  apl .  in  1835. 

1.  See  Rev.  War  application 

2.  Lincoln  Co.  N.C.  marriaoe  records 

3.  Federal  Census 

4.  Early  History  of  Gaston  County  -  Stowe 

Samuel  Ewino  signed  marriage  bond  for  Richard  Hanks  marriage  to  his 
second  wife  Lavina  Young  in  1821. 

5.  Wilkes  Co.  N.C.  court  records  July  session  1839  Book  4,  page  237 
Account  of  estate  of  JAMES  HANKS  deceased.     Lists  debts  of  David 
Hanks  and  Wm.  Blackburn,  signed  by  Wm.  Hanks  and  Lambeth  Blackburn 
as  administrators.     Book  4,  page  243  Aug.  session  lists  allotment 
for  Mary  Hanks,  widow  of  James  Hanks  $20  due  of  David  Hanks  and  $20 
for  sale  of  notes,  signed  by  James  McCann,  S.  Douglas  and  Wm.  Smith. 
McCann  and  Douglas  are  married  to  Hanks  daughters 

Catherine  Hanks  m.  Wm.  Blackburn  1819  Wilkes  Co, 
Nancy  Hanks  m,  Lambeth  Blackburn  1822 
Elizabeth  Hanks  m,  Wm.  Douglas  1824 


aaaeb 


Pension  Apl, 
#4568 
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But  Baber,   Barton,   Hitchcock  and  Tarbel  1   in  their  searches  -for  Nancy 
all  end  up  in  Virginia  with  the  -families  that  produced  my  brothers 
JAMES  and  RICHARD  HANKS  living  in  Lincoln  County  North  Carolina  in 
1790.     Both  Barton  and  Baber  made  the  focal  point  o-f  their  search 
center  around  a  Nancy  Hanks  who  was  born  in  Virginia.      I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  Lincoln  meant  his  mother's  family  was  from  Virginia. 
In  1850  the  creation  of  North  Carolina,   Tennessee  and  Kentucky  was 
a  fairly  recent  occurrence  and  most  of  those  states  populace  had 
come  from  Virginia.     Baber's  others  clues — Nancy's  father  had  been 
named  James,   Nancy  had  lived  as  a  child  with  her  Uncle  Dickey, 
Richard  Hanks  of  Lincoln  County, N.   C.   who  is  buried  near  Belmont, 
Nancy  had  a  sister  named  Polly   (at  the  time  a  common  nickname  for 
Mary.     All  the  researchers  concluded  that  Nancy  was  an  orphan  (lived 
with  an  uncle,   had  a  guardian  sign  for  her  marriage)   but  I  have 
concluded  she  was  a  daughter  of  James  Hanks  and  Mary  Starrett,  was 
born  in  Lincoln  Co.    in  1784  and  stayed  there  with  her  Uncle  Dicky 
(Richard  Hanks)   when  her  father  took  his  family  on  to  Wilkes  Co.  in 
1800. 

Baber 's  genealogy  record  for  my  John  Hanks  has  him  listed  as  the 
firstborn  son  of  Richard  and  Phoebe  Hayes  Hanks  who  married  in  1785 
and  correctly  shows  John  marrying  Elizabeth  Weathers  in  Lincoln  in 
1810  but  I  believe  both  my  John  and  Nancy  belonged  to  James  and  Mary 
Hanks.      In  the  1790  census  in  Lincoln  Co.   both  families  are  listed, 
James  with  five  children,   2  boys  under  16  and  3  girls.  Exhaustive 
research  of  land  records,   census,    1830s  applications  for 
revolutionary  war  pensions  which  both  James  and  Richard  filed  makes 
me  conclude  that  James  and  Mary  Starrett  Hanks  in  1790  had  two  sons 
William  their  firstborn,   and  John  born  in  1782  or  83,   their  daughter 
Nancy  was  born  in  1784,   their  daughter  Mary   "Polly"  who  married 
Issac  Swan  in  Lincoln  in  18  Aug.    1804,    and  a  third  daughter.  Their 
son  David  was  born  in  1790.     He  was  in  McMinn  Co.    Tennessee  on  the 
1830  census  with  John  but  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Wilkes 
Co.    as  did  their  father  James.     David  attested  to  his  father  James 
pension  application  filed  in  Wilkes  in  1835.      William  and  David  were 
both  mentioned  in  court  papers  concerning  James  death  and  an 
allowance  paid  to  his  widow  Mary  in  1839. 
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Lincoln  and  Gaston  counties.    North  Carolina  1779-lBOO 

As  Adin  Baber  presented   in  his  historic  research  for  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,    evidence  is  cumulative  beginning  with  records  front  census., 
marriage  records,    deed  records  and  wills,    Revolutionary  War 
documents.      I   have  submitted  all   of   these  records  relating  to  the 
families  of  James  Hanks  and  Richard  Hanks  on  the  1790  census  in 
Lincoln  Co.  NC. 

From  these   I   made  my  conclusion  that  my  great  great  grandfather  John 
Hanks  was  the  son  of   James  Hanks  and  had  remained  with  his  uncle 
Richard  Hanks  when  his  father   left  Lincoln   in  the  late  1790s  for 
Burry  and  Wilkes.      It  was  then  that   I  moved  into  a  study  of  what 
Baber  called  traditional   and  presumptive  evidence. 

The  Stowe  tradition  of   Gaston  Co. (see  excerpts)    details  Samuel  Ewing 
telling  of  the  location  of  Richard  Hanks  cabin  near  the  banks  of  the 
Catawba  where  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln   lived  as  a  girl   with  her  "Uncle 
Dicky".      Samuel    Ewing  had  signed  the  marriage  bond  for  Richard  Hanks 
marriage  to  his  second  wife  Lavina  Young   in  1821. 

Baber  p.    74     Richard  Berry  Jr.    and  Polly    (Cally)    Ewing  were  married 
in  Mercer  Co.    Ky.    in   1794„      The  Ewings  were  from  then  Lincoln  Co. 
(later  Gaston)    NC.    near  present  Belmont.      It  was  this  Richard  Berry 
Jr.    who  signed  the  marriage  bond  for  Nancy  Hanks  as  guardian... 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  the  relation  of   Nancy  Hanks  to  the 
Berry  f ami  1 y . 

Baber  p.    74     Michael   Fruit  one  of  the  executors  of   the  will  of 
Daniel   Mitchell    1775  ,    was  the  father  of  Rachel   Fruit  who  married 
Robert  Shipley. 

Baber  p.    141   From  a  single  descendant  of   the  Shipley  family  is  a 
tradition  that  the  father  of   Nancy  Hanks  was  a  JAMES  HANKS.  A 
notable  Lincoln  student  has  accepted  this  and   incorporated   it   in  his 
writings    (Warren,    Lincoln  Kinsmen,    No.    4,    p. 6) 

The  fact  that  the  wedding  occurred   in   the  Berry  cabin  one  author 
explains  was  due  to  the  friendship   of   Mr.    Richard  Berry  Jr.'s  wife 
with  Nancy  Hanks.    Lincoln  Kinsmen  Oct.    ="38,    p.  8 

Baber  p.    136  Thomas  Hanks  died   in   1851    in  88th  year,    buried   in  old 
Goshen   in  now  Gaston  Co.    NC.    was  a  brother   to  Richard  and  James 
Hanks.      Near   his  grave  is  a   long  row  of   Berry  and  Barry  graves,  also 
several    graves  of   the  Ewing  family.      In  Kentucky  Richard  Berry 
married  Folly  Ewing,    which  seemingly  makes  a  connection  here. 

Baber  p.    135  Lists  RICHARD  HANKS  and  JAMES  HANKS     of   Lincoln  Co.  NC. 
Discounts  James  as  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  father  altho  he  had  three 
daughters  on  the  1790  census  and  was  married   in   1779  to  Nary 
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Starrett . 


Baber  p.    37     The  evidence   is  cumulative^  that.  Nancy  had  a  sister. 

Baber  p.    24.      Mark  Dell  ahay  an  ec^rly   friejnd  of   Abraham  Lincoln  and 
corresponded  with  him  was  married  to  a  granddaughter   of   F<i chard 
Hanks  of  Lincoln  Co.  NC. 

Baber  p.    136     There  was  a  Nancy  Hanks  of   Wilkes  Co.where^  James  later 
resided  and  she  married  Lambeth  Blackburn  Nov.    29,    1B22.      She  was 
probably  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  of   James.      (the  Hanks-Blackburn 
descendants  of   Wilkes  Co.    claim  a  kinshtip  to  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln-see 
excerpt) 

Baber  p.  36  Dr. James  LeGrand  (Ark)  and  other  descendants  of  a  Polly 
Hanks,  through  her  daughter  Sophie  born  1809,  published  a  report  of 
the  family  tradition  that  Polly  was  a  sister  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  who 
married  Tom  Lincoln. 

Note:    Mary   "Polly"   Hanks  born  before  1790  in  Lincoln  Co.    NC  married 
Issac  Swan  there  in   1804.      She  is  presumed  to  be  a  daughte?r   of  James 
Hanks. 

Baber  p.    24     The  Gaston  County,    North  Carolina  tradition  maintained 
in  the  Stowe  family... is  not   in  conflict  with   known  facts,  is 
acceptable  and  will   be  referred  to  in  Vcirious  coming  chapters. 
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The  Hpritaopof  Wilkes  Co.,  Vol  II 


Joseph  Fielden  Lyon' 
son  of 
Fary  Hanks  .Lyon 


STEPHEN  LYON 

496 

Stephen  Lyon  was  the  youngest  son  of  Austin 
Lyon,  who  was  also  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob 
Lyon,  forefather  of  the  Lyon  family  in  Wilkes 
County.  This  history  prior  to  Stephen's  was  well 
covered  in  The  Heritage  of  Wilkes  County,  Vol.  I. 

Stephen  was  born  fvlarch  25, 1845.  He  grew  up 
and  lived  his  entire  life  on  part  of  his  grandfather 
Jacob's  original  property,  a  farm  of  about  400 
acres.  Two  hundred  acres  were  acquired  by  land 
grants.  The  first  were  no.  2544  issued  in  1799  for 
100  acres,  valued  at  six  dollars,  signed  by  James 
Turner,  governor.  Another  no.  2982,  of  the  same 
acreage  and  valued  at  six  dollars  was  signed  by 
William  Miller,  governor  in  1813. 

This  farm  provided  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
things  in  life  that  he  valued,  making  a  living  for  his 
family  and  freedom  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature 
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Stephen  Lyon  holding  grandson  Grant.  Standing  are  Marcus  and 
Clyde.  1912 


Jospeh  F.  and  Bettie  Lyon  with  Faye.  1914 

at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Along  with  growing 
grain  crops  he  raised  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs.  He 
fenced  large  wooded  areas  for  the  hogs  where 
they  could  feed  on  acorns  and  small  shrubs.  The 
pigs  were  sold  to  provide  income  for  the  family. 

Stephen  was  a  charter  member  and  a  deacon  of 
Liberty  Knob  Church  where  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber throughout  his  life.  He  was  not  a  public  man, 
but  he  was  a  kind  and  helpful  neighbor  and  a 
wonderful  grandfather.  While  his  life-style  was 
simple,  he  always  had  the  necessities  of  life  and 
money  sufficient  for  his  needs. 

Stephen  was  married  to  Mary  Hanks  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Polly  Blackburn JHanks.  wh.o  lived 
on  a  nearby  farm.  She  died  before  their  children 
were  grown,  but  he  continued  on  in  the  home.  For 
some  time  Myra  Hanks,  his  sister-in-law,  stayed 
with  them  to  help  with  the  work.  When  his  family 
had  settled  in  their  own  homes,  he  lived  with  his 
youngest  son  Joe,  who  was  my  father.  Since 
many  years  have  passed  since  Mary's  death  and 
written  records  were  not  available,  my  knowledge 
of  her  life  is  scant.  Personal  possessions  which 
were  passed  down  would  suggest  that  she  was  a 


tion.  Incidents  that  have  been  related  indicate  tl- 
she  was  a  caring  mother.  Descendants  were  oft 
told  that  she  was  a  cousin  to  Nancys  Hani 
Mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mary  was  in  pc 
Tiealth  for  several  months  before  her  death 
August  22, 1887.  She  was  born  in  1835. 

The  children  of  Stephen  and  Mary  wer 
Thomas  Wiley,  1870-1942,  Sarah  Jan 
1872-1952,  and  Joseph  Fielden,  1875-1952. 

Thomas  Wiley,  known  as  Wiley,  married  Mc 
Jane  Miles.  They  lived  on  part  of  the  homeplac 
Four  children  were  born  to  this  marriage.  Ma 
Jane  died  at  age  32,  and  Wiley  married  Car: 
Ellen  Pettit. 

A  few  years  later  he  sold  his  share  of  the  farm 
his  brother  Joseph,  and  moved  to  Doughtc 
North  Carolina.  At  this  time  he  was  working 
Idaho.  Nine  children  were  born  to  this  marriac 

Sarah  Jane,  only  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ms 
married  Worth  Lyon,  who  was  a  distant  cous 
They  moved  to  property  that  Grandfather  St 
phen  had  bought  on  the  mountain.  Sarah  Jai 
was  an  excellent  seamstress  and  neat  hous 
keeper.  Her  life  was  spent  in  the  home  rearing  h 
family  of  three  boys  and  a  girl.  Several  yea 
before  her  death  she  was  bedridden. 

Joseph  Fielden,  the  youngest  of  Stephen's  far 
lly  was  married  to  Fannie  Elizabeth  Kennec 
know  as  Bettie.  They  were  married  on  April 
1895.  They  lived  for  a  few  months  in  a  log  cabin  ( 
the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  was  al: 
Grandfather's  land.  Later  they  moved  back  hon 
to  help  with  the  farm  work.  Father  made  sever 
trips  to  other  states  to  work  to  earn  money  to  bi 
more  land,  farm  machinery  or  to  pay  taxes.  Oni 
he  worked  at  a  coal  mine  in  West  Virginia.  At  oth 
times  he  was  a  sheep  herder  in  Idaho  and  Mo 
tana.  He  worked  in  a  logging  camp  in  Wyomir 
and  as  a  supervisor  over  Chinese  workers  in  tl 
bean  fields  of  California. 

Joseph  joined  Traphill  Baptist  Church  at  i 
early  age  and  later  was  ordained  to  the  ministr 
He  served  as  pastor  in  local  churches,  but  had 
special  interest  in  Sunday  School  work. 

Although  his  formal  education  was  meager,  \ 
learned  by  reading  good  literature,  observing  ar 
traveling.  He  was  always  interested  in  the  schoc 
of  the  county  and  was  on  the  local  school  comm 
tee  of  Traphill  School  for  several  years.  He  b' 
came  a  well  informed  citizen. 

His  last  years  were  spent  working  on  the  far 
when  he  was  able,  studying  the  Bible  and  enjoyir 
his  grandchildren. 

Our  mother  was  fair  and  red-haired  as  a  your 
lady,  yet  she  was  strong  and  very  industrious.  Sh 
liked  to  tell  us  about  helping  her  father  cut  tim( 
with  a  cross-cut  saw,  clearing  for  new-grour 
planting.  After  her  marriage,  she  gathered  herb 
picked  up  chestnuts,  or  dried  fruits  to  help  met 
the  needs  of  the  family.  She  was  capable  of  carir 
for  her  family  while  helping  with  farm  work  whe 
Father  was  away.  Grandfather  Stephen  was  a 
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by  the  English.  One  officer,  in  fact,  struck  the  adolescent 
Jackson  with  a  sword,  nearly  killing  him.^ 

A  Melungeon  President? 

Speaking  of  presidents,  research  team  member  Eloy  Gallegos 
has  discovered  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  Abraham  Lincoln  shared  a  Melungeon  heritage, 
possibly  through  both  parents.  Swarthy,  with  central  Virginia 
and  Cumberland  Gap  roots,  as  well  as  an  established  familial 
penchant  for  hiding  their  genealogy,  Lincoln's  family  fits  the 
Melungeon  mold  extraordinarily  well.  Lincoln's  paternal  grand- 
father, also  named  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  with  his  wife 
Bathsheba  Herring  and  their  five  children  from  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  the  early  1780s.  Why  would  an 
established  settler  leave  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  for  the 
wild,  untamed  lands  of  Indian-dominated  Kentucky?  History  has 
recorded  that  Lincoln's  grandfather  was  able  to  sell  his  Virginia 
properties  and  buy  unlimited  Kentucky  properties  for  forty  cents 
an  acre.^  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason.  Or  perhaps  the  Lincolns 
were  simply  part  of  the  late-eighteenth-century  Melungeon 
migration  westward.  We  know  little  of  Bathsheba  Herring,  but 
we  do  know  that  their  children  tended  to  exhibit  dark  features, 
including  President  Lincoln's  father  Thomas  Lincoln. 

As  Tom  Lincoln  came  to  full  growth,  he  was  about  five  feet, 
nine  inches  tall,  weighing  about  185  pounds. .  .  .  His  dark  eyes 
looked  out  from  a  round  face,  from  under  coarse  black  hair.^ 

Historian  Philip  van  Doren  Stern  agrees  with  the  accuracy  of 
this  description  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  stating  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
"had  dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  so  did  his  son."^  And  who 


^Robert  V.  Remini,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (New  York: 
Penquin  Books,  1990)  8. 

^Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years,  vol.  1  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  1926)  4-5. 

^Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years,  1:6-7. 

^Stern,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Modern  Library 
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did  Thomas  Lincoln  marry?  Why,  the  mysterious  Nancy  Hanks, 
of  course,  known  to  all  American  schoolchildren  as  the  presi- 
dent's devoted  but  enigmatic  mother. 

Nancy  Hanks  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1784,  and  traveled  as 
a  baby  via  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  Kentucky.  Nanc/s  mother 
Lucy  Hanks,  nineteen  at  the  time,  brought  Nancy  to  Kentucky 
alone,  the  unknown  father  remaining  in  Virginia.  While  history 
has  not  recorded  the  identity  of  Nancy's  father,  it  has  docu- 
mented that  Luc/s  sister  and  Nancy's  aunt — also  called  Nancy 
Hanks — married  Virginian/Kentuckian  Levi  Hall  around  the 
year  1802.  Who  was  Levi  Hall?  He  was  probably  a  member  of 
the  sizable  Hall  family  of  southwestern  Virginia  and  easteril 
Kentucky — my  family,  in  fact.  Our  Halls  migrated  in  significant 
numbers  from  central  Virginia  to  western  North  Carolina  and, 
in  the  late  1700s,  up  into  southwest  Virginia  and  across  the  bor- 
der into  Kentucky.  The  name  "Levi"  has  been  associated  with 
our  Halls  for  generations,  a  more  recent  one  being  the  Levi  Hall 
who  lived  near  the  Kentucky-Virginia  border  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.^  Another  Levi  Hall  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Hall  of 
Russell  County,  Virginia,  a  relative  of  my  Halls,  Isham  and 
Alexander. ^°  In  any  event,  it  would  appear  quite  likely  that  the 
Levi  Hall  that  married  President  Lincoln's  great-aunt  was  a 
member  of  our  family  and  probably  a  Melungeon.  And  this  possi- 
bility, if  true,  would  indicate  early  on  a  propensity  on  the  part 
of  Lincoln's  ancestors  to  associate  with  and  even  marry  so-called 
"mixed-blood"  people. 

While  we  know  that  President  Lincoln's  father  displayed 
some  non- Anglo  physical  characteristics,  what  about  Nancy 
Hanks  herself?  Carl  Sandburg  presents  this  appraisal  of  her 
appearance: 

Her  dark  skin,  dark  brown  hair,  keen  little  gray  eyes,  out- 
standing forehead,  somewhat  accented  chin  and  cheek-bones, 
body  of  slender  build,  weighing  about  130  pounds — these 


(New  York:  Random  House,  1940)  8. 

^Sutherland,  Pioneer  Recollections  of  Southwest  Virginia,  224. 
'"Ibid.,  108. 
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formed  the  outward  shape  of  a  woman  carrying  something 
strange  and  cherished  along  her  ways  of  Hfe. 

And  President  Lincoln's  self-description: 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may 
be  said  that  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean 
in  flesh,  weighing  on  the  average  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  grey  eyes. 
No  other  marks  or  brands  recollected/^ 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  uncomfortable  with  his  appear- 
ance, knowing  that  his  physical  characteristics,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  lanky  build,  stood  out  in  stark  contrast  to  his  fairer- 
skinned  peers.  And  he  was  equally  aware  of  the  differences 
between  his  and  their  family  backgrounds.  From  childhood  there 
had  been  the  typical  Melungeon  tendency  to  hide  one's  past. 

While  young  Abe  was  growing  up,  he  heard  his  father  and 
John  and  Dennis  Hanks  tell  neighbors  this  and  that  about 
their  families,  what  kind  of  men  and  women  they  had  for  rela- 
tives, kinfolk,  blood  connections.  And  young  Abe  learned  there 
were  things  the  Lincolns  and  Hankses  didn't  care  to  tell  the 
neighbors  concerning  Abe's  mother  Nancy  and  his  grandmother 
Lucy.^' 

Some  of  this  may  have  had  to  do  with  grandmother  Lucy  Hanks 
having  been  named  a  "loose  woman"  by  a  Kentucky  grand  jury 
in  1789,  her  daughter  Lucy  being  born  out  of  wedlock.^*  And  yet, 
if  Luc/s  father  was  a  Melungeon  or  other  "mixed-race"  person, 
this  may  have  been  her  only  social  recourse — that  is,  bearing  the 
stigma  of  being  a  loose  woman  as  opposed  to  marrying  a  persona 
non  grata.  Indeed,  most  of  the  courts  of  that  time  would  not 
have  permitted  such  a  marriage  anyway.  Perhaps,  if  this  scenar- 
io is  true,  Lucy  simply  opted  for  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Certainly 


^^Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years,  1:13. 

^^Gerald  Sanders,  Abraham  Lincoln  Fact  Book  (New  York:  Eastern 
Acorn  Press,  Publishing  Center  for  Cultural  Resources,  1940)  31. 
^^Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years,  1:56. 
''Ibid.,  1:58-59. 
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the  physical  traits  of  the  resultant  child,  Nancy  Hanks,  would 
indicate  a  non- Anglo  father.  Of  equal  interest  is  that  when  Lucy 
Hanks  did  marry,  it  was  to  one  Henry  Sparrow.  Sparrow  is  not 
a  tjTJical  Anglo  name.  It  is,  however,  a  quite  common  Indian 
name,  especially  among  the  aforementioned  Buffalo  Ridge 
Cherokees.^^  And,  as  we  will  see  later,  there  was  definite  admix- 
ture between  these  central  Virginia  Indians  and  the  Melun- 
geons.  Coincidence  perhaps,  but  when  combined  with  the  other 
circumstantial  evidence,  a  strong  case  for  a  "mixed-blood" — and 
possibly  Melungeon — heritage  for  our  sixteenth  president. 

Whatever  the  truth,  one  is  forced  to  at  least  consider  the 
strong  probability  that  the  rigors  associated  with  a  mixed-race 
ancestry  may  have  created  in  Abraham  Lincoln  an  individual 
sensitive  to  the  plight  of  those  who  looked  different.  And, 
ironically  but  fittingly,  this  painful  background  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  evenutal  moral  stand  that  transformed  this  par- 
ticular president  into  an  American,  and  even  a  global,  icon. 

The  Melungeon-Cherokee  Link: 
Benge,  Bunch,  Gist,  and  Sequoya 

As  we  now  know,  being  Cherokee  was  far  preferable  to  being 
Melungeon,  especially  when  the  government  later  began  pajdng 
restitution  to  displaced  tribal  members.  It  is  interesting  that 
most  Melungeon  families  have  legends  of  Indian  blood — usually 
Cherokee — "way  back"  somewhere,  but  very  few  can  prove  it.  I 
have  turned  over  every  possible  stone  attempting  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  Cherokees  and  the  Melungeons  had  no 
interlinkings.  They  did.  Micajah  (or  "Micager")  Bunch,  a  nine- 
teenth-century Melungeon,  often  called  the  "king  of  the  Melun- 
geons," took  a  Cherokee  bride.  Even  today,  there  are  numerous 
Cherokees  in  western  North  Carolina  with  the  surnames  of 
Bunch,  Bench,  Hall,  Martin,  French,  and  Coins. 


^^Horace  R.,  Rice,  The  Buffalo  Ridge  Cherokee:  The  Colors  and 
Culture  of  a  Virginia  Indian  Community  (Madison  Heights  VA:  BRC 
Books,  1991)  36  and  47. 
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Colonel  Benjamin  Hank§.    Bom  in  Mcnsfield  29  October  1755. 

Dwd Wast  Troy  (Watervjiet)^  N.  Y»     15  December  1824 
Morri^sd  at  Windham,  Conn,  obout  1775  to  Alice  Hovcy. 

Julius  Hqnks^  fifth  chiSd  end  ihird  son  of  Benjamin  and  Alice  Hovey  Monks. 
Born  in  ^Aansfi©ld  1784.    Morried  Olive  McCoSi, 

They  had  nine  children^  pirobobfy  all  born  m  West  Troy,  Juliette  Oscar,.  Amanda^  Arthur^ 
Ow©r^  Eugenia,  Fingcij  Correno  and  Julius  Dsming„ 

Wcs  hi  business  in  West  Troy  from  1808  to  1825.  Listed  in  Troy  directories  1829  to  1846-47. 

Listed  in  Chicago  directories  1848  to  l;'^5. 

Said  to  hove  died  in  Chicago,  He  is  n>t  burled  in  The  Oak  Woods^  Rosehill  or  Gracelond 
Cemeteries  In  Chicago^ 

His  widowp  Olive  Hanks^  sign@d  a  <|uit  claim  deed  t©  Williom  GorSey  of  Troy  ©n  5  June  1858^ 
recorded  15  June  1858  in  Rensselaer  County  Book  of  Deeds  HC»  106  page  479. 

Oscar  Hanks  wos  the  second  child  and  first  Sisn  of  Julius  ond  Olive  Hanks.  He  was  born  in 

West  Troy  about  1810.  He  is  listed  in  vhe  Troy  directories  from  1831  to  1845-46.  He  is 

listed  en  th®  1856-57  and  the  1860  Chicago  directories. 

He  wes  married  to  Mary  Hobart  Grenel!  on  19  November  1839. 

They  had  two  children  bom  in  Troy^ 

Fenelon  Honks  born  12  December  1841 . 

He  is  Hsted  in  1859-60  and  1860-61  How  York  City  directories,  18  Charles  St.  9th  Ward. 
Oscar  and  Mtsry  Hobart  Honks  deeded  \of  No,  310  in  Lansingburgh  to  Cafvir*  Kline  April 
18^  1850.     in  the  1852  to  1858  New  York  City  directories^  Kline^  Calvin,  chronometers, 
92  Wdi  St,  h.  1345  Fi?-st  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Chorim  Gren^l!  Honks  was  born  in  Troy  26  Mcrch  1844.     He  is  listed  as  a  broker  in  New 

York  City  from  1866  to  1899.  He  died  3  May  1899  in  Passaic,  N.J.  Charles  Go  and  Mary 
Hanks  had  4  children^  on®  Robert,  diod  in  iofency.  There  v/are  three  daughters^  Rosemary, 
Mofildss  and  EtheL  Ethel  wos  confirmed  in  St^  John's  Episccpol  Church  in  1900 o  Rosemary 
Ailing  i^nks  married  George  Trowbridge  Hoi  lister,  12  June  1890. 

We  would  like  to  ascertain: 

1 .  Vi/hfif©  and  when  did  jylius  Hcnks  die? 

2.  Where  and  when  did  Oscar  Hanks  die? 

3.  Where  and  when  were  Julius  and  Olive  McCoH  married? 

4o  Any  trace  of  the  George  Trowbridge  Hoiiister  family  might  give  a  clue  to  Rosemary  Ailing 
Harsks,,  whose  grandfather  v/as  Oscar^  and  her  great  grandfather  was  Julius. 


'a 


New  EngJond  Histortcol  end  Geneelogicaf  Regbfrer 

Vol  LXXXV8,  Jcnuciry  1932. 

Troy  City  Directorfes  1829  -  1850 

New  York  Ctty  Dsrectories  1840-1870 

Chicago  City  Directories  1840*  5865 

Passaic  City  Directories  1889-1900 

St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Possaic,,  Ho  J, 

Sfate  Department  of  HeGlf-h,  Jmnion,  N,  J. 
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LINCOLN'S  MOTHER. 


Seeing  an  article  copied  from  the  Des  ■ 
Moines  Register,  stating  that  the  Hanks' 
came  from  Virginia  and  that  very  little 
was  known  about  the  origin  of  Lincoln, 
etc.,  the  following  may  be  interesting 
to  many.  In  Fairbaim's  book  of  crests 
I  find  the  name  of  Gillihanks,  and  their 
motto,  "Virtue  and  Honor,"  is  the  same 
as  the  MacDermotts'.  The  brogue  of 
Denis,  Jerry  and  Nancy  would  indicate 
that  they  probably  came  from  Kings 
county,  Ireland ;  and  I  also  find  that 
some  of  the  family  lived  at  Birr  or  Par- 
sonstown  in  that  county.  The  given 
names,  Mary,  Nancy,  Bridget,  Denis, 
Rodney,  Jerry,  Peter,  Thomas,  Jame3, 
etc.,  are  also  evidence  of  Irish  origin. 
Linkhorn,  or  Lincoln's  ancestors,  have 
betn  traced  to  Germany. — John  Hurley  j 
in  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer.  | 
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NANCY  HANKS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

All  the  branches  of  the  Hanks 
family  throughout  England  and 
America  seem  to  have  come  from 
the  beautiful  old  town  of  Malms- 
bury  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  not 
far  from  iVlalmsbury  in  Edington, 
Wiltshire,  that  in  878  Alfred  the 
Great  defeated  the  Danes,  who 
had  overrun  the  whole  kingdom 
of  the  West  Saxons.  All  the 
Malmsbury  men  who  fought  in 
this  battle  tinder  Alfred  the  Great 
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At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Friends  at 
mr-by  on  the  first  day  of  September  1693,  "William  Svines 
and  Elizabeth  xHank  declared  their  Intentions  of  Marriage, 
the  first  tyme."    Elizabeth  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Luke  Hank,  who  returned  to  England.  Six  years 
later  the  name  of  John  Hank  appears  on  the  church  record  book 
at  Darby  and  thirty-two  .#ars  after  that  another  John  Hank 
kas  accet)ted  into  the  church. 


Joseph  Hank' s  Chronolgy 
1725  Born  in  Vriiltemarsh  tovmshlp,  Philadelphia  County,  Penn. 
1730  learned  in  his  father's  will 

1749  Witnessed  the  signing  of  John  Edward's  will  in  Montgomery 
County 

1752  Member  of  Friends  meeting  in  Gw;!Anedd  township,  Montgomery 
County 

1753  Removed  church  member  shir)  to  Friends  meeting  in  Exeter 
township,  Berks  County 

1'354  Testimony  against  him  in  Exeter  meeting  for  having  married 
outside  church  and  dismissed  from  membership 

1754-17^  Taxed  annually  in  Reading  township,  Berks  Bounty 

17129' Taxed  in  Exeter  township,  Berks  County 

1782  Listed  in  census  of  Hampshire  County,  11  v/hites 
17B4  Mortgaged  farm  in  Hampshire  County 


1793  Sold  land  in  West  Ghester  Co-anty,  Penn. 


Liike  Hank  purchased  land  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania  in  1682.  n?he  family  was  from  Savrley,  England 
and  were  Quakers.  John  Hti.nk  who  married  Sara^h  Evans,  v/as 
evidently  a  descendant  of  this  group  and  one  of  his  sons, 
Joseph,  horn  in  1725,  moved  to  Exeter,  Pennsylvania  in  1755 
and  lived  close  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of  the 
President.  It  is  not  stsange  that  this  close  association  of 
the  Hank  and  Lincoln  family  caused  early  "biographers  to 
conclude  that  hoth  the  paternal  and  maternal  line  of  the 
President  could  he  traced  to  the  same  comm\inity  in  Pennsj'^lvania. 
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